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The prevailing manners of an age, depend more 
than we are aware of, or are willing to allow, on the 
conduct of the women; this is one of the principal 
things on which the great machine of human society 
turns. How much then is it to be regretted that women 
should ever sit down contented to polish, when thej 
are able to reform — to entertain when they might 
instruct** — ^De. BiAnu 



Few persons in the present day will 
dispute the assertion, that women are the 
most influential moral teachers of society. 
Their social duties, considered in the most 
limited sense, comprehend the manage- 
ment of home, the training of infancy, 
and the instruction of childhood. On 

a2 
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the due performance of these duties the 
happiness, the health and the intelligence 
of society, principally depend. Therefore 
every discovery in morals that scientific in- 
vestigation and conclusive experiment have 
proved to be calculated to advance the 
cause of human improvement, demands 
the candid attention and co-operation of 
vromen ; since on them is laid the solemn 
responsibihty of increasing human happi- 
ness, by promoting human virtue. 

The history of every religious and bene- 
volent society in the civilized world shows 
the female sex pre-eminent in numbers, 
zeal, and usefulness, thus attesting the 
interest women take in christian labours 
for the welfare of society. The Tempe- 
rance cause, if thoughtfully investigated, 
will be found by the unprejudiced mind 
equal, if not superior, to most of the moral 
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institutions of the age, yet, it must be 
confessed, it has not met with so great 
an amount of patronage and co-operation 
from the gentler sex as might reasonably 
have been expected. It is true the vice 
of intemperance is so grovelling and 
humiliating, and generally so restricted 
in its perpetration, to men, that women 
probably have frequently thought they 
had nothing to do in the cure of a vice 
which their sex generaUy were free from, 
at least to the same extent. Also the 
common idea entertained, time imme- 
morial, that the moderate use of strong 
drinks was beneficial, has been of great 
force in deterring women from adopting 
the temperance principle, or investigating 
its claims to their attention. Their feebler 
physical system and more uncertain gene- 
ral health naturally makes them cautious. 
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and perhaps timid in reference to any 
change in established habits of diet. 
Dislike of singularity and fear of ridicule 
might also be adduced to account for the 
surprising fact, that women have certainly 
hitherto been somewhat indifferent and 
lukewarm in reference to the temperance 
reformation ; but all minor reasons for 
this indifference merge in the two first 
mentioned, viz. belief that women are not 
so often guilty of the vice of intemperance, 
and secondly, that abstinence would be 
injurious to health. 

To refute these opinions and arouse a 
wiser spirit of inquiry and action, is the 
object of the following remarks. 



SECTION I. 

MOTHERS — THEm PHYSICAL, MORAL AND LIENTAL 

RESPONSIBILITY. 

Every sensible, conscientious mother 
desires that her child should possess a 
sound mind in a sound body. She knows 
that temper and disposition are greatly 
influenced by the physical constitution, 
and that in all cases where there is no 
hereditary disease and no organic defect, 
a careful judicious system of training is 
the means appointed by Infinite Wisdom 
to promote health of body, cheerfulness 
of disposition, and vigour of mind. The 
wise mother, therefore, is in the first 
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place, careful of her own health for the 
sake of her ojffspring, and prepares for a 
right performance of maternal duties by 
due attention to her own physical system. 
AU articles of diet that disorder her sto- 
mach, affect her appetite, or agitate her 
nerves, should be carefully excluded. 
Yet how strange it is to observe, that 
many expectant or nursing mothers, most 
anxious about their food, careful not to 
go into heated rooms, or to fatigue 
themselves with exciting amusements, 
will, from the tyranny of pernicious 
customs, daily take fluids that inflame the 
blood, and debilitate the system, (simply 
because use has made these fluids agree- 
able to the palate,) and take them more- 
over without any inquiry into their 
nature or effects. Surely common sense, 
without entering into scientific details. 
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ought to convince every mother that drinks, 
however small in quantity, vy^hich flush 
the cheek, quicken the pulse, heat the 
blood, and exhaust the frame, cannot be 
taken with impunity. A very little 
candid observation will soon convince any 
one that such are the effects even of 
moderate drinking on the excitable frame 
of woman. 

Scientific opinion has been given in 
abundance on this subject. 

Dr. Grindrod says, " The peculiar tem- 
perament of females in many respects 
renders them more susceptible of the 
influence of stimulants. The diet of the 
mother undoubtedly influences the health 
of her offspring. The child inherits, to a 
remarkable extent, the physical tempera- 
ment in particular of its maternal parent. 
On the conduct of mothers, therefore. 
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depends, to a great degree, the vigour and 
health of the rising generation/' 

Dr. A. Combe, in his work on "Physical 
and Moral Management of Infancy," 
says, referring to nm-sing mothers, "The 
best supply of healthy milk is to be derived, 
not from a concentrated and highly nutri- 
tious diet, but rather from one consisting 
of a due proportion of mild vegetable, 
farinaceous, and liquid food, with a 
moderate allowance of meat, vdthout 
either wine or porter." 

Dr. Macnish observes : " Women who 
act as nurses, are strongly addicted to the 
practice of drinking porter and ale, for 
the purpose of augmenting their milk. 
This very common practice cannot be 
fiufficiently deprecated. It is often per- 
nicious to both parties, and may lay the 
foundation of a multitude of diseases in 
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the infant. The milk, which ought to be 
bland and unirritating, acquires certain 
heating quaUties, and becomes deteri- 
orated to a degree of which those unac- 
customed to investigate such matters, have 
little conception."* 

To these testimonies, multitudes might 
be added. The difficulty in this case, is 
not selection, but condensation. Ten 
years* practical experience of the total 
abstinence principle, with a tolerably 
ample opportunity of observation, gives 
the vnriter of these remarks some autho- 
rity to speak of the children reared on this 
system. Every tee-total society in Britain 

* Forfurther information ontbis subject, see '*Bacchus," 
byDr.Grindrod, People's edition. Section VII. Appendix 
to tbe Temperance Convention Papers, an excellent 
article by Dr. Fotbergill. See also, Dr. A. Combe on 
Infant Training ; and, for a brief compendium on the 
subject, " The Mother's Tract," No. 60 of the Ipswich 
Series. 

B 
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of any extent, can furnish a nursing 
mother to testify, that during the time of 
performing the tenderest maternal office 
to her infant, she abstained not only 
without injury, but with advantage to 
herself and offspring. This testimony is 
so common, that the writer has heard it 
in various parts of England, and usually 
with the addition that the children nursed 
on the temperance plan were better tem- 
pered, more cheerful and lively, than the 
others who had been differently reared. 
Dismissing prejudice, is it not rational, 
that a child should thrive better, and be 
happier, whose diet from its mother is 
not liable to all the heated changes which 
irritating stimulants must create? How 
desirous are all considerate mothers to 
prevent, during the time of nursing, all 
irritation, to avoid if possible all frights 
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or agitations, knowing that a very little 
disturbance of the system will aflfect their 
infant charge ; and yet mothers careful in 
all these matters will, with uninquiring 
acquiescence, take intoxicating drinks that 
must inevitably disturb the whole system, 
and go unchanged into the milk to heat the 
susceptible blood and irritate the delicate 
brain of the babe she nourishes. 

-Has it never occurred to those mothers 
who think nursing cannot be performed 
without the assistance of alcoholic stimu* 
lants, that myriads of the human race in 
ages past have been reared on what are 
now called temperance principles ? In- 
stead of this being a new plan, it is an 
old one ; a return to those laws of physi- 
cal training, adhered to when the world 
was free from many of the deadly maladies 

that now afflict its inhabitants. 
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Wherever our travellers have discovered 
savage tribes, they have usually been 
astonished at the good and uniform health 
enjoyed by the people they beheld. This 
was the case with the aboriginal in- 
habitants of North and South America ; 
the New Zealanders, and all the people 
inhabiting the Islands of the South Seas. 
The mere physical system was far supe« 
rior to that of more refined nations. Of 
course, this was attributable to their 
living more in accordance with the laws 
favourable to health. The women of 
these tribes performed the tender mater- 
nal office of their nature, and their 
offspring, unvitiated and unstimulated 
by alcohol, were vigorous and healthy. 

One would suppose nursing, with us, 
was a disease rather than a natural func- 
tion of the system, to judge by all 
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the artificial arrangements which some 
mothers think it necessary to make for 
its performance. Among the millions 
who worship the false prophet of Mecca, 
no stimulants as beverages can be used 
by the nursing mother, for wine is 
strictly forbidden by their law, and they 
have no drink analogous to our malt 
liquors. Indeed, no country in the world 
has such a costly array of drinks for 
general consumption, and yet in all 
countries the female constitution has to 
afibrd the same supply to infancy. 

Important as the question of health is, 
there are other considerations of equal, if 
not superior moment, that daim a mother's 
attention. The early tastes of infancy 
become the habits of riper years ; " Man," 
says Paley, " is a bundle of habits," and 
in the first seven years of life, the im- 

b3 
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pressions made are indelible. What a 
reflection, that the babe nursed with 
fondest sohcitude, the present delight, 
the future hope, of its tender niother, may 
become that fearful thing — a drunkard ! 
Every mother looking on her innocent 
babe, that heard such a whisper sounded 
in her ear, would thrill with naingled 
horror and indignation, and as she clasped 
her babe to her bosom, would exclaim, 
*' Never ! it is too dreadful a supposition/* 
Alas ! every reeling, blaspheming drunk- 
ard that defiles God's earth and pollutes 
the air of heaven, was once as innocent 
as the sweetest babe this day reposing on 
its mother's bosom. And if we could 
have the real history of all the incidents 
that led to the fatal consummation of the 
drunkard's vice, we should find in most 
cases that a habit of love for strong drinks 
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was implanted in childhood ; and that by 
considering them a treat, a reward, an in- 
dulgence, the baneful seed was first sown ; 
which, though long torpid, germinated 
ultimately, and produced the foul fruit of 
intemperance. It is of little use that a 
mother says, " I was always abstemious ; 
I drank only in excessive moderation ;" 
a habit acquires respectability in pro^ 
portion to the excellence of those who 
practise it : and a mother's habits will 
have, to her child, all the pleasing sanc-» 
tion of her authority and her virtue,! 
How can the child think that habit wrong 
in itself, or dangerous in its consequences, 
which he sees a beloved mother practise ? 
He grows up connecting ideas of hospi. 
tality, courtesy, and happiness, with strong 
drink ; and the cases are by no means 
rare, where these early predilections in 
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favour of their use degenerate in after 
life into odious intemperance. 

Thus, as a question of paramount im- 
portance to the moral welfare of her 
child, a mother should be careful to 
check the beginnings of evil in reference 
to intemperance. She should not sanction 
by her practice any habit likely to be 
dangerous to her child. Her o£&pring 
comes to her, with tastes unvitiated^ an 
appetite undepraved. If strong drink is 
never presented to it, it will never desire 
it ; nay, its repugnance is so strong, that 
considerable pains are necessary to induce 
the child to overcome its natural dislike 
to stimulants. Nature makes the child a 
tee-totaller, why not leave it so ? 

Intemperance is unquestionably the 
master-sin of our country — our national 
vice : yet it is. lingular that in the work 
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of education no pains have been taken to 
correct it. As soon as a child can distin- 
guish right from wrong, the conscientious 
mother is earful to teach it to love truth 
and honesty ; all prevarication, all covet- 
ousness are carefully watched and guarded 
against ; for the mother knows that evil 
habits almost unnoticed at first, grow 
rapidly to sinful excess, and if left, will 
defy all correction. In the effects which 
the beginnings of evil ultimately have 
on the youthful character, the thoughtful 
mother knows there is no such thing as 
a little sin, and if the mind of a child is 
to be trained in integrity and truth, it 
must be watched and guarded, that no 
entrance to deceit of word or deed be 
permitted. But in reference to tempe- 
rance, the child is often left to itself, or 
rather it is subjected to a training of 
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temptation. A person once said to the 
writer, " Why, who ever heard of an in- 
temperate child?" to which remark the 
reply then made is of equal force now, 
" We educate children not so much with 
reference to their present, as their future 
welfare. It is not what they are, but 
what they may become, that quickens the 
energies and exercises the vigilance of a 
wise mother. Children who have been 
ordinarily cared for, are not often liars 
and thieves, in childhood ; but neglect to 
implant correct principles^ and to check 
vicious propensities, may cause them to 
grow up with habits that lead them into 
these vices: and so it is with intemperance; 
the beginning is unnoticed, the child gets 
a relish for wine or other drinks by 
havmg them presented as an occasional 
indulgence^ or as beverages favourable to 
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health, and as years increase, the love of 
the fascmating draught increases also, 
until at the slightest temptation the 
youthful victim sinks an easy prey into 
the snare of the destroyer/' 

A great deal more of our morality 
depends upon habit, than we in the pride 
of our hearts are willing to admit. All 
eminent writers on education have ob- 
served this. A well trained child will 
often from mere habit act with propriety. 

Industry, cleanliness, gentleness, and 
order, are moral qualities that greatly 
depend on early habits. Long before 
the mind can perceive the reasonableness 
and excellence of all these qualities, habit 
teaches their practice and renders them 
agreeable. Why not then call in the 
powerful auxiliary of habit in teaching 
children those priQqfdes of true temper- 
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ance which are likely to ensure strict 
sobriety in mature years ? 

The time has now surely gone by, 
when mothers imagined strong drink good 
for children. Every tolerably well-in- 
formed woman knows that children need 
no artificial stimulants. Good plain 
wholesome food, cleanliness of skin and 
apparel, plenty of air, exercise, and recrea-^ 
tion, are the means of promoting and 
preserving health. These are the refresh^ 
ing, strengthening stimulants that nature 
and reason sanction ; all others are per* 
nicious, and defeat the end proposed. . 

It is, then, as cruel as it is foolish to 
implant a love for drinks that will do 
present injury to the constitution, while 
they vitiate the appetite and implant a 
dangerous habit. Perhaps a mother may 
say, " I agree not to give those drinks to 
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my children, but I see no reason for 
giving up the very small quantity that I 
take myself/' It is well, doubtless, to go 
so far ; but after all, your children learn 
far more from the actions than the sayings 
of their parents. They may forget or 
misunderstand a precept; example is a 
practical lesson taught every day, that 
?inks deep into the memory, and inter- 
weaves itself with the daily customs of life, 
and years will fail to eflfiace it. To teU 
children strong drinks are pernicious for 
them, and then to take these very drinks 
yourself, in however small quantities, as 
an article of diet, is such a contradiction, 
that any shrewd child of six years old 
would detect the fallacy, and would soon 
undervalue all the precepts, and attach 
the highest importance to the example. 
"Strong drink must be good, or why 

c 
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should my mother take it ? — ^it must be 
pleasant, or why should she like it? — I wish 
I was grown up, and then I would take it 
too,*' would be the natural reasoning in 
the mind of the child. Besides, interdict- 
ing an article to a child, which is used by 
the elders of a family, often implants an 
ardent desire for it. Interdictions, unless 
wisely enforced, are likely to stimulate, 
rather than retard a taste. 

Maternal love is so devoted and tender 
in its exercise, that it seems somewhat 
superfluous to urge on mothers self- 
denial for the good of their children ; yet 
custom has so long sanctioned the use of 
alcoholic drinks, that mothers take them 
without thinking of the consequences. 
Surely when they reflect how many 
drunkards have testified that they learned 
to love drink in their childhood, and to 
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crave for it because their mothers drank 
it, such testimonies, and they are not 
rare, should make a really tender mother 
shrink with horror from a practice, which 
cannot do herself or offspring any good, 
and which might lead to frightful conse- 
quences. Intemperance is such a com- 
prehensive moral evil, that the individual 
who becomes its votary, is apt to 
degenerate in every quality of his charac- 
ter. Probity, integrity, industry, propriety, 
are usually all violated ; and the common 
experience of society sanctions the general 
opinion, that when an individual becomes 
intemperate, he vdU certainly combine 
with it numerous other moral delin- 
quencies; therefore, to prevent this one 
evil, is to close the primary source of 
numerous other vices. What a noble aim 
for an anxious christian mother! And 
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shall the claims of habit, the indulgence of 
appetite, admitting that it is in modera- 
tion, be allowed to stand in the way of 
such an effort for the future well-being of 
a child ? Mothers cheerfully give up their 
welfare, their needful rest, their pleasant 
recreations, their favourite pursuits, to pro- 
mote the comfort of their children. They 
devote to them their time, their talents, 
their all; they love them with an unspeak- 
able affection, and watch over them with an 
unwearying care; and yet in this one 
matter they often demur to give them an 
example, which, in its effects on their 
children's future destiny, would do more to 
preserve them from temptation, folly, and 
vice, than any other plan they could adopt. 
And what, after all, is it to give up ? A 
trifling luxury; an unnecessary, expensive, 
and unwholesome article of diet; the 
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absence of which would not occasion the 
slightest injury, and often not the least 
inconvenience. Oh mothers, think of the 
drunkards of our land ! some banished to 
penal settlements, some pining in prisons, 
some raving in madhouses, some languish- 
ing in hospitals, some polluting society ! 
Behold them guilty, miserable, revolting ! 
Think they were once the innocent charge 
of tender mothers. High hopes and 
deep affections surrounded their infancy ; 
and this is the miserable end of those 
hopes, the recompense of that affection. 
Your offspring, by the same means, may 
fall in the same way : oh, think of this I 
and ask yourselves if any sacrifice would 
be too great, any effort too mighty to 
prevent such a result ; and then can you 
complain of the hardship, and the effort, 
of giving up a glass of wine or, beer 

c3 
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daily for the sake of bringing up your 
children free from the plague-spot of 
intemperance ? 

But, say some, " How are we to be sure 
that our children will be sober because 
we have set them a sober example? 
Children do not always follow good exam- 
ples. Have not christian parents often 
had ungodly children, who refused to 
follow in their steps ?" 

Well, let us grant that no system of train- 
ing can positively ensure success ; yet how 
different the feeling of the parent who 
can conscientiously say of an erring child, 
" I never, by any act of mine, encouraged 
this evil propensity ;" how different her 
emotions to those of the truly wretched 
mother, who amidst the keen pangs of 
disappointment, has the additional agony 
of remorse ! Supposing the child of a 



i 
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self-denying mother, who for its sake 
had become a tee-totaller, should in after 
years bepome a dnmkard, would it not 
be the greatest possible alleviation of 
maternal grief, that she could say, "I 
am guiltless in this matter, his habits 
never had the least sanction from my 
example ?'V 

There are higher considerations yet to 
influence enlightened mothers. Precious 
as the body of a child and its moral 
welfare in this world is, its soul is yet 
more precious. This is the gem whose 
lustre should be kept untarnished, that it 
may shine with unsullied brilliance in the 
realms of light for ever. What one vice 
deteriorates the mind, depresses the noble 
functions of the soul, and destroys the 
devotional aspirations, in an equal degree 
with drunkenness ? Why, for hundreds 
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of years the Christian Church looked upon 
the votaries of this vice as the most 
hopeless of sinners. The thief might 
hear the word and become honest, 
the liar, and become truthful, the 
sensualist, and forsake his sensuaUty; 
because, gross as these vices are, they do 
not incapacitate from hearing, and " faith 
cometh by hearing/' But the intempe- 
rate could not hear, and, therefore, his 
case was the most hopeless. 'Tis a 
fearful spectacle when evil habits injure 
the worldly circumstances, and ruin the 
health of the body : but to see the God- 
erected tabernacle of the mind defiled, 
the immortal soul desecrated, a creature 
that might become a temple of the Holy 
Ghost so degraded that he is the habita- 
tion of demoniac passions, his soul a cage 
of unclean birds, and to know that it is 
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written " no drunkard shall inherit the 
kingdom of Heaven :" — ^these are con- 
siderations so solemn and awful, that they 
demand of every mother, worthy of the 
name, that she arouse herself and feel the 
weight of her responsibility and the might 
of her example for training her children 
in habits of strict sobriety. 



SECTION II, 

INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN THEIR SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIP AS WIVES. 

As wives, women exercise nearly as 
great an amount of influence as mothers. 
How many beautiful instances are on 
record, where the wife has won her 
husband from evil company and unworthy 
pursuits, by the moral loveliness of her 
example, and the power of her gentleness ! 
Men who have despised reproof, and who 
have stiffened their neck against opposi- 
tion, have been known to yield, overcome 
and conquered by the sweet constraint of 
pure aflfection. Who was it softened the 
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rage and temper, quelled the turbulent 
spirit, and reformed the degraded habits 
of England's glorious dreamer, John 
Bunyan ? why, his gentle pious wife. She, 
by the magic of her kindly smile, won 
him from the boisterous sports of the 
village green, and the noisy company of 
the village alehouse. Her gentle voice 
sounded in his ear and excluded all the 
clamorous mirth of his former companions; 
he, the strong, rough, vehement spirit, 
sturdy in his defiance towards man, and 
his rebellion towards God, became mild 
and teachable as a little child, and seating 
himself by his lowly fire-side, listened 
with all courtesy and love, as his young 
wife opened her mouth with wisdom, 
and on her tongue was the law of kind- 
ness.* It was her privilege to prepare 

* See Philip's Life and Times of Bunyan. 
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the rich soil of that uncultured mind for 
the reception of those sacred truths which 
ultimately germinated in that fruitful soil, 
and produced such wondrous fruits. 

This case, though memorable in conse-* 
quence of the distinguished individual to 
whom it refers, is not so very rare an 
exhibition of a wife's influence. In how 
many cases has the virtuous wife come 
like sunshine into her husband's dwelling, 
and scattered all the darkness of evil 
habits by her moral brightness! The 
Apostle Peter clearly recognises the pro- 
bability of this result, where he says, " If 
any (husbands) obey not the word, they 
also may without the word be won by 
the conversations of the wives." * If this 
be true in the higher matters pertaining 
to spiritual things, it is yet more em- 

♦ 1 Peter iii. 1. 
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phatically trae in the comparatively minor 
affairs of social habits and their moral 
eflFects. 

The use of strong drink has been, in 
our country especially, the symbol of 
courtesy and the gign of hospitality; 
and in some curcles it yet remains so; 
though, thanks to the diffusion of light 
and knowledge upon this subject, not 
to the same extent that it once was. 
Women, married women in particular, 
give the tone to manners. They can 
keep up, or alter, any social custom ; and 
surely if they are once aroused to perceive 
that any particular custom is bad, their 
duty is plain, — ^to abolish that custom. 
It is clearly the office of the wife "to 
guide the house ;" the habits of living of 
a family are her peculiar province. By 
the exercise of combined good sense and 

D 
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good temper, she can usually introduce 
her own system into the home without 
contention or interference. And if that 
system conduce to a wise expenditure of 
means, and to the preservation of domestic 
comfort and order, the husband is rarely 
so bUnd to his own interest, or so careless 
of his own comfort, as to find fault with it. 
Now, strong drinks are not only unneces- 
sary, but they are very expensive. The 
moderate drinking of what is called an 
abstemious family amounts to a Icirge 
sum annually — 

Suppose a family of four per- mJwy. YeS^. 

sons take— ,. d, *. d, £ s. d. 

Weekly, 2 bottles of wine, at 

%s, %d. per bottle . 7 
Ditto 3 gallons of beer, at 

Is. 2d. per gallon . 3 6. 
Annually, 2 gallons of spirits, 

at 8«. per gallon . 16 16 

£27 14 



^10 6^ 



26 18 
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Now, as a mere monetary question, is 
It right for married persons, even sup- 
posing their circumstances tolerably good, 
with all the vicissitudes of life, and all the 
claims of a family, to expend such a sum 
on an article which science has proved 
to be to all healthy persons unnecessary, 
and in most instances positively injurious ? 
Millions* testify in various parts of the 
world, that these drinks may be safely 
and pleasantly dispensed with in all 
climates. Among these millions there 
are young and old, rich and poor, weak 
and strong, the man of toil, and the man 
of ease. The testimony may come from 
every quarter of the globe, and from all 
varieties of the human family, but it 

* The teetotallers in Ireland number 3,000,000. 
England and Scotland, 1,000,000. America, 2,000,000. 
Other parts of the world, 2,000,000. In the whole 
world, 8,000,000. 
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agrees in the one particular, that strong 
drinks are not needed to promote either 
health, or beauty, or enjoyment; that 
people are vigorous and cheerful without 
them. The inference, therefore, is plain, 
that to keep up their use in the social circle, 
is to expend means which might be better 
employed, on an unnecessary, injurious, 
expensive luxury. Regard to the principle 
of wise economy forbids their use. 

The position assumed in the foregoing 
remarks — that women preside over social 
drinking customs — may be disputed. Let 
us examine the matter. It is the custom 
to drink when there is a birth in the 
family — to hail the arrival of " the Lamb 
of the World's extended fold** in alcohol. 
No one can say that women do not 
preside on these occasions and keep up 
that plan. It is the custom to offer wine 
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to persons making casual calls ; as ladies 
are the most frequently at home to receive 
visitors, they mainly keep up that fashion. 
It is the usage to take wine at the dinner- 
table, and a gentleman rarely commences 
drinking without singling out some lady 
to take wine with him. The lady re- 
sponds by filling her glass, and thus 
sanctions that custom. 

At times of sickness a great quantity 
of stimulants are often consumed by the 
attendants on the sick, from a fallacious 
idea that they assist the strength and 
keep up the spirits. Woman reigns 
supreme in the sick chamber, and, there- 
fore, entirely perpetuates that custom. 
At funerals, the same kind of fluids that 
bailed an individual into the world, 
celebrate his departure from it. Women 
regulate funeral hospitalities and cerer 

D 3 
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monies, and are instrumental in keeping 
up that usage. Let any one glance at this 
sketch of domestic drinking customs, and 
then we cannot think they will venture to 
deny our deliberate solemn assertion — TImt 
the social drinking maffea of our land are 
kept up principally by the sanction of 
woman; we do not say by her indi- 
vidual practice. 

And has the wife no cause to fear the 
result of these pernicious customs ? If she 
be a woman of reflection, she must be 
fearful of the consequences ; if a woman 
of observation, she must know that myriads 
of drunkards trace their ruin to the ap- 
petite created and fostered on occasions of 
domestic festivity. If she be a woman of 
conscientious feeling, surely she must ask 
herself, " Is it right for me, safe in the 
sanctuary of my home^ to give my sanction 
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to any custom which exposes my family, 
friends, or guests, to temptation ? Sup- 
posing it is safe for me to take it, and 
that I might never become a drunkard, 
those who go forth from my dwelling into 
the busy scenes of life are not likely to 
escape evil if they have learned a dangerous 
habit under my roof." 

It is the duty of a wife to strengthen 
her husband in the practice of virtue, and 
to remove as far as she can all temptations 
to vice. 



SECTION III. 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE MISTRESS 
OF A FAMILY. 

The arguments previously adduced 
apply with great force to the mistress of 
a family. Yet there are some mistresses 
of families who are neither wives nor 
mothers ; to them we would say, they are 
certainly accountable for the example set 
to domestic servants and dependants. 
They should look well to the ways of their 
house, that no habits are learned there 
likely to injure the moral welfare of their 
inmates. Intemperance is the immediate 
cause of the ruin of multitudes of female 
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servants. It is a vice in every way de- 
structive to them. If secretly indulged, it 
is so expensive, that either the drink, or the 
means to obtain it, is dishonestly appro- 
priated; an intemperate servant cannot 
be honest. It is also a vice dangerous to 
the safety of families ; how many fires, 
robberies, and other calamities have occur- 
red through the carelessness of intemperate 
servants ! An intemperate servant cannot 
be careful. If the intemperance of a servant 
is known, her character is lost, and what 
then remains for her but poverty and all 
its exposure and list of dangers ? 

Ask the poor wandering outcasts shi- 
vering in the night breeze, how it is they 
are thus degraded ; and you will find three 
but of four have been servants who have 
lost their characters through some fault 
committed under the influence of drink. 
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Drink made them vile, and keeps them 
so. 

Can a christian mistress of a family, 
then, tamper with an insidious article of 
diet, that may bring down such swift and 
irremediable ruin upon the servants under 
her care ? And if she gives precept only, 
and debars her servants from the drink 
she takes herself, will not her motive be 
suspected? Would not servants rather 
conclude that motives of parsimony rather 
than benevolence dictated the precept? 
But example would produce full con- 
viction. Servants, like children, are only to 
be effectually taught by example. They 
can understand actions which corroborate 
words, but not words that are contradicted 
by actions. " Do as I say, but not as I do/' 
is an inconsistency the feeblest intellect 
quickly detects. 



SECTION IV. 

THE CLAIMS OF THE TEMPERANCE BEFOEMATION 
ON WOMEN IN GENERAL. 

There axe multitudes of women who are 
neither wives, mothers, nor mistresses of 
families, and yet who possess an amount 
of influence difficult to exaggerate. This 
class comprehends all the young women 
of England ; those who embeUish sodety 
by their graces and improve it by their 
virtues. Most of the Sabbath School 
teachers, the professed literary instructors 
of childhood, the active visitors and coad- 
jutors of many benevolent institutions, are 
of this class. Leisure in some cases, 
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energy undamped by worldly cares, and 
freedom from clashing relative duties, leave 
them at liberty to labour diligently in the 
cause of human improvement. 

Sunday School teacher ! are not some of 
your children irregular in their attendance? 
are they not rude and troublesome when 
they do come, neglected in appearance as 
well as habits? have you inquired the 
cause ? " Yes, a drunken father, or worse, 
an intemperate mother, is the cause, and 
my work is nearly hopeless/' Such have 
been the questions often asked by the 
writer; such the reply received from 
teachers who certainly had no prejudices 
in favour of tee-totalism. The inference 
is plain ; drunkenness of parents is un- 
favourable to the religious education of 
children. 

Ask the Bible distributor, " What is the 
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hindrance to the readmg of the Scriptures 
which are so benevolently supplied to the 
poor ?'* The answer will often be, "Alas! 
the intemperate habits of the poor too 
often prevent them from having any 
relish or any leisure for the reading of the 
Scriptures. All their spare time is spent 
at the alehouse." 

The tract distributor makes the same 
complaint. Go to the district visitor and 
ask her what she thinks the most predo- 
minant cause of the poverty and suffering 
she witnesses, and she answers in one 
word " Intemperance." It is self-evident, 
then, that this one evil counteracts a 
multitude of plans for the amelioration of 
ignorance and misery. It is the champion 

of every wrong, the antagonist of every 
right. 

Schools, both day and sabbath, may be 

E 
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founded, but home influences are too 
powerful. The drankard's home teaches 
lessons which the teacher cannot unteach. 
Bibles and tracts may be distributed, but 
the devotion of the alehouse is preferred. 
Charity may be bestowed, but intem- 
perance strips the poor faster than mis- 
taken benevolence can clothe them. Surely 
these plain and obvious reasonings must 
lead the candid mind to the conclusion^ 
that the greatest act of benevolence we 
can perform is to endeavour to conquer 
this primary evil by introducing perfect 
sobriety. 

Shrink not back, gentle sister, saying, 
*' I am not surely called on to give up my 
glass of wine for the sake of these/' 
You are called on to do all the good you 
can in the best and most eflScient manner. 
There are but two classes after all ; those 
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who drink and those who abstain. Every 
one who takes the very smallest portion of 
the drunkard's drinks, adds numerically to 
the strength of that party who are helping 
to keep up drinking and all its evils. Every 
one who abstains, gives an additional sup^ 
port to that class who desire to remove the 
guilt and misery that intemperance pro- 
duces. Among which class, think you, is 
it most consistent that you, gentle, amiable, 
intellectual, benevolent, sister should be 
found ? Surely, when we hear a lady de- 
ploring the evils wrought by intemperance, 
and yet refusing to give her personal 
sanction to the only means yet discovered 
of curing and preventing those evils, it is 
in effect as absurd as if she were to say, 
" I love to instruct the young, to enlighten 
the ignorant, to advance the cause of 
religion, to soothe the sufferings of poverty; 
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but while I love all these good works, I 
love a glass of wine better/' 

Start not at these words, gentle reader ; 
they are penned " more in sorrow than in 
anger/* for though such a sentence may 
never have been uttered, such in many 
cases has been the palpable inference 
deducible from the conduct pursued. 

Among the class of women now under 
consideration, what a multitude may be 
found who hold the relation of sisters. 
How much of the purity of morals, pro- 
priety of manners, and refinement of 
mind of the brothers of a family depend 
on their sisters! It is frequently the 
sisters' lot to remain in the s\^eet seclusion 
of a virtuous home, while brothers are 
mingling with the world and exposed to 
all its alluring snares ; how essential then 
that the example of sisters should confirm 
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all virtuous principles, and lead their 
brothers not only to loathe all open 
profligacy, but to fear the delusions and 
fascinating snares of dangerous indul- 
gences ! The prevalent good sense of the 
sister leading her to adopt total abstinence 
principles, cannot fail to make brothers 
wary in reference to those personal habits 
which youths are apt to call Uttle indul- 
gences. For, 

" Just as the broadest rivers run 
From small and distant springs, 
The greatest crimes that men have done 
Have grown from little things." 

The writer knew a charming case where 
an elder sister adopted the principle of 
total abstinence on the occasion of her 
brother being apprenticed. " It is not 
very hkely," said she, " that the little I 
take will lead me into bad habits, because 

E 3 
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I am safe at home and out of the way of 
temptation ; but with my brother it will 
now be different, and when he knows I 
signed this pledge for his sake, it will 
make him careful about drinking." 

This sweet act of sisterly affection had 
its reward : the young brother followed his 
sister's example ; adopted the same prin- 
ciple, firmly adhered to it throughout his 
apprenticeship, and now that he is in 
business for himself, looks back with 
peculiar satisfaction to that act of his 
youth which placed him in the right way 
of perfect safety. 

Throughout all the classes of women of 
whom we have treated, we have hitherto 
written on the assumption that they should 
adopt the temperance principle for the 
benefit of others, rather than themselves. 
Women, it has been admitted, are in 
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general far more abstemious than men; 
indeed, this is one reason of their 
comparative apathy on the temperance 
question. They have thought their own 
habits good, and that as they had nothing 
to do with the intemperance of society, 
they need have nothing to do with its 
cure. We trust the foregoing pages have 
shown that they are responsible to society 
for the sanction they have given to the 
drinking customs, and that as these 
customs are the cause of much intempe- 
rance, they are not guiltless in this matter. 
But there is a dark page in the 
history of woman which we dare not 
leave unopened. Comparatively tem- 
perate as the mass of women are, there is 
such a thing as female intemperance ; and 
it is not so rare but that most people have 
witnessed it at some time or other. It 
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is a sight that never can be forgotten. 
No womanly virtue, no feminine grace 
survives the blighting touch of intem- 
perance. " Can a mother forget her 
child !" is the wondering apostrophe of 
holy writ. Let her be intemperate, and 
the strongest and purest affection of the 
human heart, a mother's love, is consumed 
like flax in the blazing flame. Children, 
husband, relatives, friends, character, 
prospects, station, — here ; hopes of a here- 
after, all — all are sacrificed as worthless 
things by that miserable woman who 
loves the drunkard's drink. Yes, there 
is such a thing as female intemperance. 
Let us consider it more closely. Ah ! per- 
haps some fair face turns away affrighted 
from the contemplation. Reflect for a 
moment, gentle reader. Many evils sudsist 
in this world by the sufferance of the 
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virtuom; because they resolutely deter- 
mine to shut their eyes to them and to 
forget their existence. But that is not 
the Christian's duty ; we are to do good, 
as we have opportunity, to all men, and 
the meanest Christian is not without such 
blessed opportunities. 

Intemperance in woman, is in three 
respects somewhat different from the 
same vice in men. 1st. In them it is 
not often a social vice : men frequently 
become drunkards from the allurements of 
association rather than a love of the drink 
itself. Indeed, intemperate men have 
been known to become comparatively 
sober, if kept from drinking companions. 
Women, on the contrary, in the solitude of 
home, under the influence of weak health 
or depressed spirits, and often, how often ! 
under medical advice, commence using 
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intoxicating drinks, become habitual to 
them and fond of them, and when in the 
sequel they degenerate into drunkards, 
it is not from the love of company, but the 
love of drink. 

2dly. It is much more difficult to 
reclaim them. The annals of every 
Temperance Society can present cases of 
reformed men, but the instances of female 
reclamation are exceedingly rare. 

3dly. Intemperate women suffer more 
in the opinion of society than men do. 
The most degraded inebriate among men 
looks with horror and disgust on an 
intemperate woman. The circumstance 
that women who drink, are fond of the 
drink itself, and that they lose reputation 
and station in society by drinking, furnish 
the reasons why they are more difficult to 
reclaim. Feeling keenly the morbid 
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cravings of a diseased appetite ; stung 
by the sense of degradation, the contumely 
of society, they think their own case 
hopeless. It is difficult to get them to 
make the necessary eflfort to change their 

•r 

habits. However great the guilt of an 
intemperate woman, her misery is greater. 
Much that in the wretched class passes 
for hardened selfish recklessness, is in 
reaUty the gloomy indifference of deep 
despair. 

The consequences arising from female 
intemperance are undoubtedly far more 
awful than in any other case. *Tis bad 
when the father of a family becomes a 
drunkard, but if the mother fall into that 
vice it is infinitely worse. The poison of 
her example contaminates all around; a 
disordered home, a neglected family, must 
be the inevitable results. 
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Neither the head nor heart of that 
individual is much to be envied who 
would say, " But intemperance in woman 
is confined to the lowest section of the 
humbler classes." 

Grant that it is so. The well-being of 
jsociety depends greatly on a virtuous 
populace. The expense of maintaining 
paupers or punishing criminals, of keeping 
multitudes of sick whose infirmities are of 
their own producing, falls heavily on the 
industrious and respectable portion of the 
community ; and no one cause is so pro- 
ductive of pauperism, crime, and disease, 
as female intemperance. Among the 
many plans for elevating the working 
class, that of improving the moral and 
mental condition of the women of that 
class will be found the most thoroughly 
effectual. 
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But is it a truth that intemperance in 
women is confined to the humbler classes ? 
We have some opportunitiesof observation, 
and we dissent from this position as a 
positive rule. A physician in Lincolnshire, 
not a tee-totaller, was conversing with the 
writer one day during the summer of 
7orty-six : he complained of feeling de- 
pressed by a melancholy case then under 
his care, of a lady who was dying of 
intemperance. Such an announcement 
excited curiosity, and the particulars of the 
case were inquired. It seemed the lady 
in question nursed her husband during an 
illness that kept him a prisoner in his 
room two years, and ended in his death. 
She commenced taking stimulants to 
support her through the fatigue and 
anxiety of her duties; the habit grew 
upon her, and when her charge was 
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taken from her, she felt too depressed in 
spirits and health to take measures for 
altering her way of living ; she felt that 
*' stimulants kept her alive/' and therefore 
continued to take them, and in three 
years lost the respect of every one, and 
v^^as lying on a drunkard's death-bed. The 
remark of the physician at the conclusion 
of this narrative was very striking. Being 
asked if feuch frightful cases were common, 
he drew his chair closer to the inquirer, 
lowered his voice, and said in a confidential 
tone, **Such cases are by no means so 
uncommon as you would imagine. Me- 
dical men see a great deal of human 
nature, and it is wonderful how many 
women learn to drink while attending on 
their sick relatives." 

In the early part of the same year, the 
writer visited a town about thirty-five 
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miles from London. The wife of the 
mayor was then lying dead, having been 
two years entirely, secluded from society ; 
a determined brandy drinker ! In both 
these cases the individuals had received 
the usual advantages of education, and 
prior to their becoming addicted to the 
vice in question, were considered highly 
estimable women. 

When all circumstances are fairly re- 
flected on, surely abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks becomes to woman a per- 
sonal as well as a relative duty. Granting 
that in general she is far more temperate 
than men, yet if she should fall, her degra- 
dation is greater and her recovery more 
hopeless. "Women," said Addison, "are 
either the best or the worst of human 
beings,'' and experience daily justifies the 
remark. The very feelings which, rightly 
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directed, prompt her to soar to the very 
apex of the pyramid of human virtue, 
warped from their bright exercise, precipi- 
tate her to the lowest and most grovelling 
depths of human vice. How necessary 
then, that such a being, so wondrously en- 
dowed with powerftd feelings and acute 
sensitiveness, should guard against all 
temptations that might hurry her into 
error, or fasten upon her that chain of habit 
which has often proved ** too light to be 
felt, until it was too strong to be broken ! " 
There is yet another class of women 
whom the temperance reformation con- 
templates. With a thrilling heart we 
designate them — the innocent victims of 
intemperance. Oh ! at this very instant 
how many a mother is shedding tears of 
the bitterest disappointment as she thinks 
of the son of her hopes, anxieties, and 
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prayers. Long years pass in array before 
her, when her heart was lifted up with 
expectations little inferior to those of the 
first mother, when she exclaimed, " I have 
gotten a man from the Lord ;" and the 
grief of the drunkard's mother is not 
much less keen than that which wrung 
the first maternal heart in her hour of 
bitter disappointment. No pen can de- 
scribe a grief like this. Suffice it there 
have been more grey hairs brought down 
with sorrow to the grave from the 
intemperance of offspring than from any 
other cause. And wives — ^how fares it 
with them? alas ! if we could look into the 
thousands of cheerless homes to be found 
this day in England ; see the old gloomy 
room, the pallid little children shivering in 
their scanty clothing, lifting their thin 
faces and eager eyes to their mother for 

F 3 
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food which she cannot give them, and 
could we look on the face of that woman 
who as she tries to pacify her famished 
babes, knows that the husband and father 
is spending his earnings in madden- 
ing drink; — could we enter into her 
history, learn how her confidence has 
been betrayed, her hopes destroyed, her 
affections blighted; how poverty and 
disgrace have closed in and settled down 
upon her, how she has borne sickness, 
want, neglect, unkindness, it may be 
brutality — ^love of her poor children being 
the one strong ligament that has bound 
her to life and to sorrow ; for them she 
has endured miseries that "wake the 
nerve where agonies are bom" — Oh ! such 
a sight as this would surely rouse the most 
torpid observer to exclaim, " Can I do 
anything to mitigate such woe 1" 
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Such cases are not fictitious, to " point 
a moral or adorn a tale :" every town in 
England presents numerous similar in- 
stances, that no tongue could exaggerate 
and no pencil paint. And can the in- 
telligent christian women of England wrap 
themselves in the mantle of indifference 
when griefs like these are presented to 
their notice ? would they not desire to 
wash their hands in innocency from all 
participation in customs that blight more 
characters, break more hearts, and ruin 
more souls, than any other cause ? 

In addition to the miserable wives and 
mothers of the intemperate, there is a 
class who can only be casually mentioned, 
from want of space, — ^These are children. 
The suffering of children from the drinking 
customs of our land are appalling. An 
infancy of sorrow, a childhood of famine, 
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exposed to every want and the con- 
tamination of evil example. Look at the 
home, listen to the brutal threats of the 
drunkard, and then cease to wonder that 
our papers are filled with accounts of 
juvenile delinquency : how should it be 
otherwise? British mothers hear with 
shuddering horror of the infanticides of 
heathendom, where as votive offerings to 
sanguinary gods, the mother leaves her 
infant to be destroyed in the pagan temple, 
or to perish in the sacred river ; but the 
worst infanticides of heathendom are not 
more horrible to the reflective mind than 
the miserable, neglected, perverted life of 
many a child in christian Britain. For the 
sake of these little ones, if for no other con* 
sideration, women should be willing to give 
their hearty co-operation to any accredited 
plan likely to prevent or cure such evils. 
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Women of England ! let it no longer 
be said that you are indiflferent to a 
principle that dries the tears of suffering 
wives, relieves the miseries of neglected 
childhood, reclaims the degraded, pre- 
serves the sober, removes poverty, and by 
preparing the mind for the reception of 
religious truth, elevates man to his true 
dignity as a child of God and an heir of a 
blissful immortality. 



THE END. 
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suckle ; and Scarlet Pimpernel. 

7. Husk Mallow; Yellow Balsam; Com Blue-botUe ; 
and Snapdragon. 

8. Common Furze; Wild Pansy; Clove Pink; and Peri- 
winkle. 

9. Saffron Crocus \ Pheasant*8 Eye ; Fozglore ; Mouse- 
ear ; and Hawkweed. 

TO. Mezereon; Monk's-Hood; Spring Crocus; Marsh 
Mallow. 

11. Spring Gentian; Daffodil; Lesser Celandine; and 
Red Valerian. 

12. LUy of the Valley; Wallflower; Wild Geranium; 
and Wild Strawberry. 

" The beautiful Wild Flowers of England are charmingly described 
and illustrated, poetically and pictorially. The coloured groups are 
exquisite." — A tlaa. 

" Really quite refreshing. Worthy of a nook in erery library, for 
they elevate the mind and revive the xpirits, while instructing us in 
the beauties of nature." — Couit Journal. 

** ' Favourite Field Flowers ' we recommend cordially to all who 
have an eye for the beauties of nature, and wish to enjoy with addi 
tional pleasure their strolls into the country."— CamftH^i^e Cl^omiele. 
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